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In recent years attention has been accorded to language learners’ affective factors and learning 
styles. Two of the significant learning styles are impulsivity and reflectivity which have not been 
studied as much as other styles such as introversion and extroversion. This study endeavored to 
find out whether or not impulsivity and reflectivity have any effect on reading comprehension 
of Iranian English as a Foreign Language (EFL) learners. Seventy two language learners were 
selected from 4 intact classes out of 112 learners. Nelson proficiency test was given to the 
participants as homogeneity test. Next, Barrat’s (1995) impulsiveness questionnaire was given 
to the participants. Based on the results of the questionnaire, the participants formed 3 different 
groups, i.e., a reflective group (n=25), impulsive group (n=25) and a control group (n=22). The 
control group consisted of less impulsive and less reflective learners based on Barrat’s scale. An 
IELTS reading test (general module) was administered to the participants. Based on the results of 
independent samples t-test, it was found that impulsivity and reflectivity do not have any effect 
on reading comprehension of Iranian EFL learners. Pedagogical implications are discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The role of reading comprehension in academic success or 
failure of language learners is undeniable so much that many 
studies have focused on how to enhance reading texts in or¬ 
der to increase intake of information (Han, Park, & Combs, 
2008). On the other hand, recent research in the field has re¬ 
vealed that certain features of the language learners can also 
affect language learning. One of these features is language 
learners’ learning styles (Wang, Wang, & Huang, 2008). 
Oxford (1991) noted that an individual learners’ style deter¬ 
mines the type of strategy he or she uses to learn; therefore, 
it should have an effect on learning languages. In the same 
vein, Kolb and Kolb (2005) pointed out that determining 
ones learning style can indicate what appropriate channel 
should be opted to conduct classes. Therefore, it seems sig¬ 
nificant to study learners’ learning styles and their effect on 
reading comprehension. 

Xu (2011) who presented taxonomy of learning styles 
noted that among learning styles personality learning styles 
are of the most significant effect on learning. Personality 
learning styles are usually discussed under two main head¬ 
ings, i.e., reflectivity and impulsivity. Reflective learners are 
those who seek accuracy and fluency, whereas, impulsive 
learner prefer to learn more thoroughly rather than more pre¬ 
cisely. The former groups avoid making mistakes, while the 
latter might be more open to making mistakes. 


The question left open is how impulsivity and reflectivity 
can affect reading comprehension of Iranian EFL learners. 
To answer the question, this study was conducted. 

Recent years of research in applied linguistics have been 
named era of ‘Affect’ according to Zoghi (2012). Focus has 
been accorded to learners’ psychological traits and barriers 
such as motivation, anxiety, and style, yet a wide gap is felt 
between research and what is practically been conducted in 
language classes. In the context of Iran, language learners 
are never discriminated based on their learning styles into 
various classes. Classroom activities do not have psycho¬ 
logical trait-based orientations and, regardless of the course, 
material are fixed in format with slight variations in type of 
tasks composition All this is happening contrary to research 
findings which show in most cases that learners’ preferred 
way of learning can affect the outcome of courses. This 
indicated the need for understanding the effect of learning 
styles on language learning. As for reading comprehension, 
research on the effect of learning styles and reading is scant; 
therefore, this study was conducted. 

Purpose of the Study 

The main purpose of the study is to find out if learning 
styles have any effect on reading comprehension of Irani¬ 
an EFL learners. To do so, two of the significant personal 
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learning styles, as stated by Xu (2011), i.e., impulsivity and 
reflectivity were opted. Additionally, this study is aimed at 
comparing the effect of these two learning styles on reading 
comprehension of Iranian EFL learners. 

Research Questions 

1. Does impulsivity have any effect on reading compre¬ 
hension of Iranian EFL learners? 

2. Does reflectivity have any effect on reading comprehen¬ 
sion of Iranian EFL learners? 

3. If the answers to research questions 1 and 2 are yes, 
which learning styles, i.e., impulsivity vs. reflectivity 
have more effect on reading comprehension of Iranian 
EFL learners? 

Significance of the Study 

The gap between research and language classes can be filled 
with reviewing up-to-date and innovative findings in the 
field. Admittedly, one aspect of this innovation is understand¬ 
ing learning styles. Lazanov (1979) believed that language 
teachers should view their learners as ‘whole person’ (p.67). 
He elaborated on this issue and noted that language teachers 
should understand their learners from various perspectives: 
their feelings, barriers to learning, background, etc. One as¬ 
pect of every learner is his/her learning style. Therefore, it is 
significant to know learners’ preference in learning and this 
paper can clarify this issue. 

Material designers can use the discussion presented in 
this paper to design more purposeful materials that suit the 
needs of their learners based on their learning styles. Lan¬ 
guage teachers can give input to the learners in an interactive 
manner and consider their styles in the type of input they 
give to the learners. Language learners can acknowledge and 
understand their learning style. Based on this understanding 
they can use adjust their learning. 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
An Overview of Learning Styles 

According to some psychologists more than 70 different 
learning styles exist. However, not all these styles are rele¬ 
vant to learning languages, since language learning has cer¬ 
tain characteristics which are unique to language. Xu (2011) 
categorized learning styles into 3 main categories, i.e., per¬ 
ceptual, cognitive and personality learning styles and dis¬ 
cussed those which were more related to language learning. 

Perceptual Learning Styles 

Perceptual (sensory learning styles) are related to one’s 
senses. Although the number of studies dealing with these 
styles are less than those conducted on cognitive styles 
(Wang, Wang & Huang, 2008), there are studies that have 
discussed their effect on language learning. Reid (1995) as¬ 
serted that visual and auditory learning styles are among the 
most significant perceptual learning styles. Gilakjani (2011) 


assumed that language teaching methods that have interac¬ 
tive forms are more suitable for kinesthetic, visual and au¬ 
ditory learners. Such interaction, however, should be based 
on learners’ learning styles. Therefore, role models in audio 
lingual method can aid visual learners. On the other hand, to¬ 
tal physical approach can be suitable for kinesthetic learners 
and listening activities may suit auditory learners. It should 
be mentioned that all language teaching methods might have 
activities that foster visual, auditory or kinesthetic learning; 
however, language teachers should be aware of their learn¬ 
ers’ styles to select the teaching methods (Cohen, 2003). 

Cognitive Learning Styles 

Xu (2011) believed that the most significant group in this 
taxonomy is field dependence vs. field independence. Field 
dependent learners have and analytical view and look at 
the depth of an issue by searching for constituent sections, 
whereas field independent learners have a more global view 
at reality and attempt to view things as a whole. Little Wood 
(2002) suggest integrating hypermedia to language educa¬ 
tion for field independent learners, since they go deep into 
details of, for example, a text. Therefore, technology-orient¬ 
ed aids such as hypertext can aid them. It is also suggested 
by Nation (2001) to guide global learners on using scanning 
techniques while reading. This technique can help them have 
an in-depth look at the text, because they are already good at 
techniques such as skimming and look at the text as a whole. 

Personality Learning Styles 

Introversion vs. extroversion and impulsivity vs. reflectivity 
are among the most significant groups in this category. Al¬ 
though literature on learning styles show no method direct¬ 
ly based on language learners’ learning styles, it has been 
noticed that there are differences between language learn¬ 
ing of introvert and extrovert learners. Most these studies 
have concluded that extrovert language learners are better 
learners than introvert ones. On the other hand, impulsiv¬ 
ity and reflectivity have been studied in a number of other 
studies. Rastegar and Safari (2017) who studied the effect of 
impulsivity and reflectivity on learning English vocabulary 
through output-based instruction concluded that these per¬ 
sonality learning styles do not have any effect on vocabulary 
learning of Iranian EFL learners. 

Hajimohammadi and Mukundan (2011) investigated the 
effect of learning styles on writing. They measured the effect 
of self-correction on writing skill of introvert and extrovert 
Iranian EFL learners. They used 120 Iranian pre-intermedi¬ 
ate learners in their study and used Eysenck questionnaire 
to divide the language learners into introvert and extrovert 
ones. The results of the study revealed that self-correction is 
a more effective correction technique for introvert language 
learners compared to extrovert ones. 

Nematpour (2012) investigated learners’ autonomy level 
and its relationship with learning style. They made use of 
200 undergraduate students who were studying at university 
level. They used two questionnaires to conduct this study. 
One was Perceptual Learning Style Questionnaire, and the 
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other one was the Learner Autonomy Questionnaire. The re¬ 
sults revealed that visual and auditory learning styles were 
significantly and positively related to their learner autonomy. 
However there were no significant differences among males 
and females regarding language learning style and autonomy 
level. 

METHOD 
Design of the study 

This study is a cross sectional study, and the participants for 
the study were selected through convenience approach. In 
addition, the study has a between subject design. Conclu¬ 
sions are made based on observable data; therefore, quanti¬ 
tative methods were used to collect data in this study. 

Participants 

Seventy two participants for this study were selected 
non-randomly through the convenience approach from 4 in¬ 
tact classes (n=112) at intermediate level at a language insti¬ 
tute in Tehran. The participants had mixed genders and were 
all adult EFL learners with at least two years of experience 
in language learning. Proficiency level was not among the 
main variables in this study; therefore only intermediate EFL 
learners were used. Participants were all adult EFL learners. 
It should also be mentioned that a number of confounding 
variables exist in this study with regard to the participants 
such as education, social and economic background. 

Instruments 

Nelson language proficiency test 

Nelson test is a language proficiency test designed for ho¬ 
mogenizing intermediate EFL learners. The test consists of 
50 items and takes 50 minutes to accomplish. The test has 
repeatedly been reported to be reliable in various studies. 

Barrat’s impulsivity scale (1995) 

Barrat (1995) impulsiveness questionnaire was used in this 
study to divide the participants into more impulsive and more 
reflective learners. The questionnaire is a valid one, and has 
been repeatedly been used for this purpose (e.g., Rastegar & 
Safari, 2017). 

1ELTS reading test 

An IELTS reading test (general module) was used to mea¬ 
sure the participants’ ability in answering reading compre¬ 
hension questions. The test contained 3 reading texts (around 
2500 words) accompanied with 40 research questions. The 
test lasted for 1 hour. 

Procedure 

This study was conducted over the period of 2 days. In the 
first day of the study, consent forms along with Barrat (1995) 


impulsivity questionnaire and Nelson language proficiency 
Test were administered. In the second day of the study, IELTS 
reading test was administered to the participants in order to 
measure their reading comprehension. The results of all tests 
were used to find the answer to the research questions. 

RESULTS 

Exploratory Data Analysis Results 

In the first phase of the data analysis, distribution of data was 
checked for all tests. 

As can be seen in Table 1, ratios of skewness and kur- 
tosis over their respective standards are within the range of 
+/- 1.96; therefore’ normal distribution of scores was as¬ 
sumed. Next the reliability of the reading test was measured 
using Cronbach Alpha formula. The results of reliability test 
for the impulsive group, reflective group and the control 
group were a=.79, a=82, and a=80 respectively. 

Due to normal distribution of scores, the data analysis 
was continued with parametric tools. 

Effect of Impulsivity on Reading Comprehension 

To answer the first research question, “Does impulsivity 
have any effect on reading comprehension of Iranian EFL 
learners?” the reading scores of the impulsive group was 
compared with those of the control group using independent 
samples t-test. 

The impulsive group’s mean (M=24.4, SD=3.7) is slightly 
less than the control group’s mean (M=24.5, SD= 3.5) by 0.1. 

As can be seen in Table 2, the results of independent 
samples t-test (t(45)=-0.93, Sig=.926 [-2.256-2.0561], indi¬ 
cate that the difference between the control group’s mean 
score and the impulsive group’s mean score is not signifi¬ 
cant; therefore, the first null hypothesis was supported and it 
can be assumed that impulsivity does not have any effect on 
reading comprehension of Iranian EFL learners. 

Effect of Reflectivity on Reading Comprehension 

To answer the second research question, “Does reflectivity 
have any effect on reading comprehension of Iranian EFL 
learners?” independent samples t-test was run between the 
control group and the reflective group. 

The reflective group’s mean (M=244.2, SD=3.68) is 
slightly lower than the control group (M=24.5, SD= 3.5). 

As it is observed in Table 3, the results of independent 
samples t-test (t(45)=-.285, Sig=0.77) [-2.420, 1.82] indi¬ 
cates that the difference between the control group and re¬ 
flective group is not significant; therefore, the second null 
hypothesis was supported, and it can be assumed that reflec¬ 
tivity does not have any effect on reading comprehension of 
Iranian EFL learners. 

DISCUSSION 

This study revealed that impulsivity and reflectivity are not 
determining factors in reading comprehension of Iranian 
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Table 1. Distribution of scores for reading test based on learning style 



N 

Standard deviation 

Skewness 

Kurtosis 

Statistic 

Statistic 

Statistic 

Standard error 

Statistic 

Standard error 

Nelson test 

72 

2.64746 

0.567 

0.411 

0.345 

0.922 

Impulsive 

25 

3.79693 

-0.962 

0.464 

0.629 

0.902 

Reflective 

25 

3.68556 

-0.835 

0.464 

0.332 

0.902 

Control 

22 

3.50170 

-0.659 

0.491 

-0.169 

0.953 


Table 2. Independent samples t-test; comparison between the control group and impulsive group 


t-test for equality of means 

t df 

Sig. (2-tailed) 

Mean difference 

Standard error difference 

95% confidence interval of 
the difference 





Lower Upper 

-0.093 45 

0.926 

-0.1000 

1.070 

-2.256 2.056 


Table 3. Independent samples t-test; the control group vs. the reflective group 


t-test for equality of means 

t 

df 

Sig. (2-tailed) 

Mean difference Standard error difference 

95% confidence interval of the 
difference 





Lower Upper 

-0.285 

45 

0.777 

-0.300 1.0526 

-2.420 1.820 


EFL learners. In general there is no consensus about the role 
and effect of learning styles in language classes, although 
many studies have revealed the effect of learning styles on 
learning various language skills and sub-skills as mentioned 
in literature section. For example, Winke (2007) posited that 
learning styles are the peak of difference between individu¬ 
als in a language class, but whether this difference has effect 
on the input-to-intake process requires more research. In line 
with Winke (2007), we realized that in contrast to studies 
that have assumed a certain role for learning styles (e.g., Sa¬ 
fari & Rastegar, 2017), learning styles do not affect learn¬ 
ing in terms of reading comprehension. Dornyei and Skehan 
(2003) also acknowledged this difference, but they raised 
one pivotal question, “is it possible to distinguish language 
learners based on their learning styles?” To many educators 
such a division might seem to be impossible. Consistent with 
Dornyei and Skehan (2003), we believe that such a division 
is unnecessary for the reading skill and personal learning 
styles, i.e., impulsivity and reflectivity. 

Ellis (2005) believes that teachers should use techniques 
and materials that can be used by various learners with dif¬ 
ferent learning styles, but Wang, Wang and Huang (2008) 
believe in distinguishing language learners based on their 
learning styles. Consist with Ellis (2005) we believe that 
techniques used in language classes should be general. As 
observed in this study, learning styles do not always affect 
learning languages. Indeed, Ellis (2005) suggested that in¬ 
stead of thinking about matching language classes based on 
learners learning styles, language teachers and syllabus de¬ 
signers can design activities that cover the need of various 
language learners. 


Another significant aspect of the issue of learning styles 
is its relationship with language learning strategies. Oxford 
(1990) who was among the pioneers who discussed lan¬ 
guage strategies and the scholar who distinguished these 
strategies from learning styles (since they were referred to 
interchangeability at times) believed that learning style is a 
psychological trait, a subconscious behavior, based on which 
language learners made conscious decisions such as strategy 
selection. Therefore, a person who prefers a cognitive strate¬ 
gy such as underlining while reading may have an analytical 
(field independent) learning style. In Oxford’s tradition, one 
of the most significant influences of any particular learning 
style was selecting a learning strategy; therefore, by explic¬ 
it instruction of learning strategies, language learners could 
be guided in the learning process. Contrary to this notion, 
Dornyei (2005) asserted that many factors can affect lan¬ 
guage learners’ use of strategies which have no relationship 
with styles. He used ‘affect’ as an umbrella term to refer to 
these features. Motivation attitude and anxiety are among 
these features. 

Finally the researchers noticed a shortcoming regarding 
the studies that have been conducted on the effect or rela¬ 
tionship of learning styles and language learning. Most of 
these studies have to made use of numerous groups of lan¬ 
guage learners in their experimental groups. Therefore, and 
in order to avoid excessive number of groups, they have 
forgotten to consider some significant variables such as age, 
gender, social status, religion, etc. All these factors can have 
a role in determination of language learners’ learning styles. 
At the same time due to research being scant in this area, 
more attention should be paid to these factors. 
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Learners’ learning styles and autonomy has also been 
subject of investigation. Foen (2009), for instance, found out 
that learning styles, the learning environment as perceived by 
the learners and the learners experience with technology can 
affect language learning and learners autonomy. Giiltekin 
and Karababa (2010), found a similar effect among Turk¬ 
ish language learners. In contrast, Reeve and Jang (2006) 
assumed that language learners’ techniques played a more 
effective role and learners’ styles in learning do not have a 
significant effect. 

CONCLUSION 

In an attempt to find out how language learners’ learning style 
may affect reading comprehension, and in order to increase 
the outcome of language classes, the researchers endeavored 
to find out if personality learning styles, i.e., impulsivity and 
reflectivity have any effect on reading comprehension of Ira¬ 
nian EFL learners. It was found that these two learning styles 
are not determining learning styles with regard to reading 
comprehension as their effect on reading comprehension of 
Iranian EFL learners was not statistically significant. 

The researchers encountered a number of limitations in 
the study. This study was conducted by limited number of 
participants in one language center, though the researchers 
wished to be able to consider more participants. In addition, 
a number of confounding variables such as economic and 
social background of the participants were not taken into ac¬ 
count. 

Based on the findings of this study there seems to be no 
need to match the classes based on language learners’ learn¬ 
ing style (impulsivity vs. reflectivity). Instead of such a rig¬ 
orous process, teachers can make use of learning materials 
and teaching techniques that are more suitable for learners 
with diverse learning preferences. 
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